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Ow persuade 
~ volatile Cupid 


to settle down 
as a permanent house- 
hold god P 

If discussed at all, 
the question is usually 
relegated to the Woman’s 
Page of the daily press, 
where the burden of the 
recommendations is, * Be 
agreeable.” 

It is assumed, apparent- 
ly, that if a wife will but 
interject sufficient bland- 
ness into her smile and 
into her 
manner, and administer enough of 
the oil of good management to in- 


> 


“ chumminess’ 


sure a smooth working of the do- 
mestic machinery, that Cupid will 
contented) plant his romantic little 
personality on the family hearth- 
stone. ‘These infallible recipes for 
his perpetual enslavement neglect, 
however, to take into account an 
important consideration. Cupid is 
a dainty god and, like the rest of 
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too freely offered. 

It is generally acknowledged that in every other 
relation of life too great familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. How, then, can humanity reasonably ex- 
pect matriage to be exempt from the operation of 
It does, however, expect this 
miracle to come to pass. Love and marry, and 
be one and indivisible in all things, is commanded, 
and firmament, earth and ocean are ransacked for 
objects indissoluble to symbolize the literal oneness 


this universal law? 


of matrimony. 

To be a hero to one’s valet. is easy of accom- 
plishment in comparison to retaining the unqualified 
respect and continued interest of one’s marital as- 
sociate where the Siamese twins idea of matri- 
“ Siamese twins’ is meant 
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mony prevails. By 


his sex, little values and soon wearies of what is- 








the curious theory which denies to married people 
the right to any individual existence. 

Health and refinement demand separate apart- 
ments for every adult human being; and self-re- 
spect requires that even in this most intimate rela- 
tion formality be not wholly cast aside. But the 
one-and-indivisible theory will have none of such 
civilized views. Michelet’s sentimental and not 
always refined vaporings may be regarded as the 
generally accepted orthodox social creed. With 
deadly literalness, even the sentiment “ forsaking 
all others I will cleave only unto you” has been 
translated to mean approval of an unduly familiar 
intercourse that has robbed of all its delicacy the 
most beautiful relation of life. Descending to 
particulars—why, simply because she is your wife, 
should you come unannounced into her apartment 
with tousled hair and sans coat? Or again, why, 
when dominated by curl papers (abhorred of all 
men) should you thrust your disfigured self on the 
notice of your husband? ‘These are minor mat- 
ters, to be sure, but they are “ rifts in the lute,” 
and they savor of that very common type of com- 
munity life, the perfect flower of which can be 
found in east and west side tenements. 

A delightful preacher has named deference, 
courtesy and loyalty as matrimonial requisites. 
‘To these we add reserve. To be sure, it has 
not a romantic sound. However, an infusion of it 
into the daily intercourse of husbands and wives 
would do away with much of the material, mental 
and moral déshabillé that now tends to vulgarize 
matrimony. 

Small wonder that Cupid flees the resultant at- 
mosphere of satiety, coarseness and boredom, and 
not all the sage utterances on all the Woman’s 
Pages can coax him back. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 

I am a goat ! 

‘« Only a Harlem goat,’” you say. 

But yet I have my rights to-day. 

The theme of many a cruel jest, 
In Vogue I enter my protest. 


What though to me the can of tin 

Is dear as costly terrapin ; 

And paper bags, and barbed fence-wire 
Are morsels that I most desire ; 

While every cast-off rubber shoe 

Is nourishing and toothsome too ? 

Do I object because the Swells 

All dine on queer things down at Del's? 
The viands of an epicure 

Would give me indigestion, sure. 

Only a matter, ‘tis, of taste — 

A goat consumes what man calls waste. 
If I like black and he likes white, 

Why question, then, my appetite ? 

The only difference *twixt us—that 

He wears—I eat—the Derby hat ! 

With honest pride I take my stand 

‘Mid the Four Hundred of my land. 
My ancestors, of courtly race, 

Have browsed for years about this place. 
Well-trimmed and kept is my goatee ; 
The manners of ¢¢ Society 

As I Have Found It’”’ are as good 

As any other neighborhood. 

*Tis true, we have no Vaudeville, 

No Horse or Bench Shows, Coaching, still 
Athletics with us hold their sway, 

And the best Butter wears the bay. 


I enter, then, this brief protest 

Against the frequent jeer and jest 

Directed at the Gentle Goat. 

Ah! how you'd coax him could he vote ! 
William of Bronxside. 


MADAME PIQUE-ASSIETTE 


& Wonder where she came from?”’ said Mrs. 
Llewellyn Peters of New York gazing 
about her with an air of debonnaire and 

festive interest in humanity at large and in one 

small unknown woman in particular. 

“ From the backwoods of America by the ele- 
vated railway, I should say,” returned Mrs. Ren- 
shaw of Philadelphia, with a look of playful jocos- 
ity on her pale, pointed, high-bred features. 

“She wears good lace,” remarked Mrs. 
glancing complacent at her own superb Venetian 
point flounces and bertha over mauve satin, * but 
her gown is evidently home-made. Do you sup- 


Peters, 
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pose she is too poor to pay a dressmaker ? 

Mrs. Renshaw looked somewhat shocked 
Mrs. Peters’s blunt introduction of ways and means 
into a select assemblage from which the Duchess 
of Peck had but recently taken her departure. She 
remembered, however, that she had heard it stated, 
on the very best Florentine authority, that Mrs. 
Peters’s grandf: ither was a baker. 

Mrs. Renshaw was not astonished at anything 
in the line of social irregularity at Florence. 


“Of 
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course, one cannot expect the exclusiveness of 
Philadelphia ina mixed American colony in Eu- 
rope,” she had replied, when asked to become one 
of the patronesses of a charitable entertainment or 
tombola, as the Italians call it, which consists of a 
lottery or wheel of fortune and bazar accessories. 
However, she had consented to adorn the occa- 
sion, in view of the fact that three countesses, two 
princesses and six marcheses allowed their names to 
appear as protectresses of this very worthy charity, 
which had for its object the providing of juvenile 
Italian citizens with rattles, nightcaps and nursing 
bottles. 

It was a fortnight before the date set for the 
tombola that the Coffins, of Nowhere-in-Particu- 
lar, gave their large reception. ‘They were for- 
tunate in securing the gratuitous services, as a 
drawing card, of the Duchess of Peck, accompa- 
nied by her charming daughter, who was the most 
plainly dressed girl present. 

There was some mystery about the Coffins. 
The family consisted only of an elderly man who 
had made his money in some way that society 
does not countenance, except when it is fed into 
good humor, and his young and beautiful wife, 
whose English speech was defective, grammati- 
cally, but whose American aplomb and winning 
manners carried her into quarters which would 
otherwise have been inaccessible to her. She had 
begun her course of social festivities with weekly 
evenings, to which she asked the crowd of music- 
masters, third-rate professional singers, reduced 
swells who subsist by giving lessons in languages, 
poor and hungry Italian army and navy officers, 
American and English girl art-students and a few 
divorced Russian and Italian ladies of title, who 
had been summarily ejected from decent society 
of their own respective nationalities. 

Thus did Mrs. Coffin begin her receptions, but 
thus she did not end them. Her last one was a 
crowning triumph. It was given for the Duchess 
of Peck, previous to her departure for shores where 
she would be greeted with effusion by British tax- 
payers, armed with samples of the last horticultural 
show. 

Mrs. Coffin, however, could not get rid, all at 
once, of the crowd of male and female parasites 
that clog the upward progress of newly rich Ameri- 
cans in European society. It would not have been 
politic, for we are all, even rich Americans, more 
or less dependent upon the good will of our neigh- 
bors, and the tongues of parasites are somewhat 
harmful, at times, even to Maczenas_ himself. 
Thus, Mrs. Coffin was obliged to smile upon a few 
persons whom she would have been glad to weed 
out, and so it happened that the inotfensive little 
woman whose clothes had excited the good-natured 
contempt of Mrs. Peters of New York was present 
at the entertainment consecrated to the Duchess of 


Peck. 
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COASTWISE—A SUMMER GIRL, BAR HARBOR TO SOUTHAMPTON 
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VOGUE 


FOR BEACH DECORATION ONLY 


She was, or rather had been very useful to Mrs. 
Coffin, this little brown-eyed, fair-haired woman. 
She had lived at Florence for twenty years, with 
occasional visits to England and France. She was 
willing and obliging, spoke four languages fluently, 
coached Mrs. Coffin in the customs of Anglo- 
Italian society, did shopping without charge, as- 
sisted in arranging the rooms when festal occasions 
were imminent, filled up social spaces, talked with 
every one, was universally amiable, never attempted 
to outshine the hostess and never made love to the 
hostess’s husband. Altogether, she was a _ re- 
markably useful social drudge. Withal, she was a 
person of unquestioned social position within the 
limitations of her very modest income of about one 








hundred pounds a year. She was not a person 
who could be offered presents of money or cheap 
trinkets. An occasional dinner or reception invi- 
tation, a seat in an opera-box, were all the com- 
pensation she required and she was always willing 
to play gooseberry, as the English say. She had, 
apparently, no knowledge of her own market value, 
and, viewed from the commercial standpoint of 
American society, she sold herself cheaply. This 
remarkable disinterestedness made her a Chinese 
puzzle to Americans of the genteel middle-class 
variety. 

This extraordinary person was a Mrs. Nina 
Mason. Like the Coffins, she was from Nowhere- 
in-Particular, but her Nowhere-in-Particular was 
European, while theirs was American. She was 
born in America, she told people, but leaving the 
United States as a child, for the benefits of a 
European education, she had married an English- 
man, and lived in France and Italy most of her 
days. 

‘When the searching eye of Mrs. Llewellyn 
Peters fell upon the plump form of Mrs. Nina 
Mason the latter was seated not far from the 
grand piano, at which one of those convenient 
music masters of Florence, who sing for their 
supper and do not expect cash payment, was warb- 
ling a sentimental song of his own composition, 
based on a popular ballad, the refrain of which was 
“ |’amor non é per me.” 

Mrs. Mason’s fair face wore a look of abstrac- 
tion, and her brown eyes seemed veiled, as though 
old memories were crowding to the fore in her 
mind. She was dressed in peachblow satin, which 
an eye accustomed to the economies of Continental 
society would have characterized as ninepence a 
yard in England. It was evidently home made, 
with slovenly Watteau sleeves that presented a pa- 
thetic contrast to Mrs. Peters’s magnificent Empire 
balloons of mauve velvet. Mrs. Mason’s low-cut 
bodice was put together without much regard to 
geometrical precision, and was evidently worn over 
a cheap English corset, but her plump, pretty 
shoulders were set in a magnificent bertha of point 
d’Alencon, which Mrs, Peters considered must be 
worth at least two hundred and fifty dollars. But 
Nina Mason knew very well that she had only paid 
sixty francs for it at Bruges, one summer long ago, 
and had worn it at Florentine tea parties for nearly 
ten years. 

She had been very happy that summer, for Jack 
Carruthers had been with her and she remem- 
bered how they had stopped before a little house 
opposite the cathedral at Bruges, where an old 
woman was sitting with her lace-pillow on her 
knees, and how they had bargained for lace, after 
the inhuman manner of English and American 
travelers, who decline to contribute too freely to 
the support of the proletariat of Europe. Nina had 
another piece at home, a small fichu, whica Jack 
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had bought her upon the same occasion. Perhaps 
it was the thought of Jack that veiled her soft 
brown eyes when the musical gentleman, who was 
singing for his supper, repeated, in a voice that had 
the passionate Italian thrill in it, “ L’amor non é 
per me.” 

The renunciation of love carried her back to 
that day at Ostend when Jack had asked her to 
marry him on the spot and go out to India with 
him. She had to refuse him, for how could Ren- 
nie have borne the Indian climate—poor little deli- 
cate Rennje, who only lived a year longer and was 
then laid at rest in the Protestant cemetery at 
Rome? He had inherited consumption from his 
father, who had died at Bordighera in the second 
year of his marriage. 

Mrs. Mason was recalled to a sense of her so- 
cial duties by seeing a mountain of satin on a level 
with her eyes and hearing Mrs. Coffin’s sweet, 
though nasal voice say, “ Mrs. Mason, Mrs. 
Peters.” 

Mrs. Peters had had an impulse of electric sym- 
pathy towards this fresh-faced, ingenuous- -looking 
woman in the home made gown, and asked the 
hostess to present her. In the meantime, Count 
Alfassi, whom Mrs. Peters knew slightly, had ap- 
proached her with his celebrated smirk that had 
procured him so many gratuitous dinners, and she 
had asked him who the ‘little woman in the peach- 
blow gown was. 

His immediate reply was a look of contempt. 
“ That is a certain Madame Mason. She isa 
pique-assiette—a what you call in English a pick- 
the-plate.”’ 

Count Alfassi spoke English fairly well and 
managed to get a pretty good living out of the 
Anglo- - American circle. He had been kicked out 
of the aristocratic Florentine society owing to a 
propensity for cheating at cards. 

“What is a pick-the-plate ? ’ 


Peters, innocently. 


inquired Mrs. 


“ That is a person who lives on others—who 
preys upon the rich. ‘There are many such per- 
sons at Florence and Mrs. Mason is one of them.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Mrs. Peters. Count Alfassi 
cherished a secret spite toward Nina. The rea- 
son he did not like Mrs. Mason was that she had 
warned the Coffins against him, but not before he 
had borrowed considerable money of Mr. Coffin 
and intimated to his friends that Mrs. Coffin was 
inclined to regard him with favor. He somehow 
kept his footing with the Coffins, probably because 
they were afraid to drop him. Moreover, Count 
Alfassi could not forgive Mrs. Mason les being 
above censure as to personal reputation, and so he 
took occasion to stigmatize her with the term of 
reproach, pique-assiette, which means a person who 
gets fed at the expense of others, as it were. 

Mrs. Mason impressed Mrs. Peters very pleas- 
antly, with her sweet smile, her little foreign ges- 
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REMINISCENT—PECONIC, L. I, 


tures and her modest English manner. It cost her 
nothing to be agreeable, and Mrs. Peters looked as 
though she gave good dinners. Mrs. Peters pro- 
ceeded to catechize Nina, because, although she 
was so favorably impressed by her, she thought it 
her duty to ascertain her exact antecedents before 
asking her to visit or be visited. 

i. “* Where were you born?” inquired Mrs. Peters, 
bluntly, ** In America ?” 

“ T was born at a small town in Western Massa- 
chusetts,” said Nina, simply. ‘ My father was a 
lawyer there. I have never lived in America and 
know very little about the ways of the United 
States.” 

“You should come to New York and get your- 
self a rich husband,” said Mrs. Peters, with well- 
meant coarseness and a condescending glance at 
the crooked seams of Nina’s bodice. To the 
prosperous American female mind, crooked seams 
are a mark of abject pauperism. ‘I'll introduce 
you into New York ‘society and your handsome 
face will do the rest.’ 

“Thank you,” said Nina, with the girlish sim- 
plicity that made people think her about ten years 
younger than she was. Nina was not specially 


young. She was forty-two but she looked about 


thirty as to face. 

Mrs. Peters volunteered to call on Nina on her 
“day” and on the following Thursday made her 
appearance in an equipage hired by the month, with 
two horses, coachman and footman, at Mrs. Ma- 
son’s somewhat humble door in the neighborhood 
of the Porta San Gallo. 

It was with “": that Mrs. Peters climbed 
the dingy stairs Mrs. Mason’s apartment, al- 
though her good- bedi Italian footman supported 
her on his ecu arm and held her black satin 
train up out of the dirt of numerous households. 

“Oh, I am so very pleased to see you, Mrs. 
Peters,” said Mrs. Mason, coming to the ae in 
response to the tinkle of the bell. 

She was looking very pretty in an écru India 
silk, with sky-blue silk let into it about the bodice, 
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and her still youthful prettiness was heightened by 
the mass of flowers about the small sala which 
was entered from the front door by a little vesti- 
bule—large pots of pink and white azaleas and 
some camelia trees in red bloom. The place 
seemed quite a little paradise, but Mrs. Peters, 
while she admired the artistic effect of the floral 
arrangements, had her doubts, one may say won- 
dered if it were quite proper for so poor a woman 
as Mrs. Mason to spend so much money on flow- 
ers. 

“Oh, my dear,” said she aloud, “ you’ve a 
charming place hove, but how can you afford to be 
sO extravagant ? You should be thinking of lay- 
ing up something for your old age.’ 

“Mrs. Mason stared a little but replied gently, 
“* My husband left me a hundred pounds a year, 
and my friends are very kind.” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Peters started on a tour of 


inspection about the room. It was crowded with 
souvenirs—bits of mosaic and stones from famous 
places, photographs of crowned heads, Pompeiian 
bronzes, Venetian glass and feminine knick-knacks. 
She stopped before a painting-table on which lay a 
fan with a Watteau scene blocked in on it, 1 
gouache, and an equipment of water color art 
scattered about. ‘Ah, you paint,’ said Mrs. 
Peters, condescendingly. ‘ How delightful to be 
able to paint!” 

Nina did not think it necessary to inform her 
American friend that she gloved, booted and laun- 
dered herself on Watteau and floral fans. She 
asked her visitor to inspect her boudoir, after the 
hospitable manner of ladies who live in the little 
cosy Anglo-American homes of Florence. 

Nina put the tea-kettle on the small spirit-lamp 
in order to offer her visitor the informal cup of tea 
sacred to Florentine afternoons, and then followed 
Mrs. Peters into the boudoir, which was done up 
with white bolting-cloth and mauve ribbons, and 
had violets painted on the toilet table accessories, 
the mirrors and the wall-panels. Ona stand under 
the window, was a large marqueterie box filled 
with violets in bloom. The parent root had 
grown on Rennie’s grave at Rome, but Mrs. 
Mason did not mention this circumstance to Mrs. 
Peters. There are some things sacred, even in the 
life of a pique-assiette. 

Mrs. Peters looked about the dainty room. 
“ How pretty! How I envy you your quiet life at 
Florence. Pity me, Mrs. Mason. In two months 
I am due at New York, and the first thing I must 
do is to engage ten servants. And my husband is 
so exacting. When I came abroad I was within 
an inch of nervous prostration. My husband and 
I together spend about fifty thousand dollars a 
year.” 

- “Tt must be pleasant to have so much money,” 
said Nina, sweetly, not without a touch of sarcasm. 
Ladies in Anglo-Florentine society do not discuss 
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incomes. One reason is they haven’t any to 
discuss—at least not any worth mention- 
ing. ; , 

“By the way, Mrs. Mason,” said Mrs. 
Peters, as she was about to leave, “ my 
friend, Mrs. Renshaw, asked me to sell some 
tickets. for the tombola. Will you take 
two?” 

‘A woman with fifty thousand dollars a 
year might afford to present me with two 
miserable tombola tickets,” thought Nina ; 
but she had just drawn a prize in the lottery 
of life and could afford to be generous to the 
poor in deed, to the rich in thought. Nina 
Mason’s career as a pique-assiette was draw- 
ing to a close. 

When Mrs. Peters had taken her de- 
parture, Nina helped herself to a cup of tea, 
and drew a letter from her pocket, which she 
read, kissing it again and again. 

It began— 


“ Cara Nonna (Italian for Dear Grand- 
mother): Where are you? I send this at a 
venture, in care of your bankers at Florence. 
I wrote to you five years ago, but received 
no answer, so I suppose the two letters I 
sent miscarried. I thought possibly you had 
climbed the golden stairs, as the Americans 
say. I have been in Afghanistan all this 
time. Nina dear, I am now a rich man and 
a peer of the realm. My cousin, the Earl 
of Darlington, died a month ago, and I was 
his heir. 

“‘ Nina, darling, if you are alive, will you 
share my splendor? Will you be my 
Countess? I shall be at Florence in a 
few days, and shall look you up. 

“ Yours for life, if you'll have me, 

“© Jack Carruthers.”’ 

The letter was dated the previous day at 
Naples. 

Nina rushed to her bureau drawer and 
took out a photograph in a blue velvet case 
—a handsome, bearded man in undress uni- 
form, with merry eves and an open, frank 
face. She kissed the photograph passionately 
while the tears streamed from her eyes. 
“OQ, Jack,’ sobbed she, “ you have come 
like an angel from heaven! I was so tired 
of being professionally agreeable! And Oh! 
Jack, how pleasant it will be to be able to 
snub Americans! ” 

The evening of the tombola arrived. Mrs. 
Renshaw and Mrs. Peters, standing together 
among a bevy of Italian noblewomen who 
rather looked contempt at them, in spite of 
the fact that their money was wanted for 
Florentine charities, saw Mrs. Mason enter 
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‘“*WILL HE LAND?” 






A YACHT—ANXIOUS QUERY: 
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OBJECT OF INTEREST, 


EARLY JULY- 


TIME, 


the large hall on the arm of a_ full-bearded, 
stalwart, bronzed Englishman, with a military air 
and an order in his buttonhole. 
She wore the peachblow satin, this time with a 
high bodice, badly cut. About her neck was the 
tichu Jack had given her in the Bruges summer 
long ago. A large black plumed hat shaded her 
tair face and made her white skin whiter. She 
smiled sweetly at Mrs. Peters and presented her 
companion as the Earl of Darlington. Mrs, Pe- 
ters, in turn, presented the Earl and Mrs. Mason 
to Mrs. Renshaw, of Philadelphia. After a few 
polite words, Mrs. Mason and the Earl moved on 
and were presently seen conversing with Mrs. 
Coffin, who entered just then, attended by Count 
Alfassi.. he Italian parasite frowned on Nina. 
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He was indignant that she should be en- 
joying the society of an earl, especially 
one who snubbed him as unmercifully as 
this one, having been instigated thereto 
by a delicate pinch of his biceps by 
Nina, as a preconcerted signal. She had 
primed him with a list of persons to be 
snubbed when she gave the signal. 

Mrs. Renshaw and Mrs. Peters ex- 
changed glances of astonishment and 
disapproval. 

“ The idea of that Mrs. Mason know- 
ing an earl!” said Mrs. Renshaw, of 
Philadelphia. ‘I do not believe it is 
a social acquaintance. She must have 
picked him up somewhere. I hope she 
won’t compromise herself with him.” 

“© T was on the point of offering her 
twenty-five dollars the other day,” said 
Mrs. Peters. ‘1 felt so sorry for her. 
She seemed so poor. But if she knows 
an earl and spends as much money on 
flowers as I hear she does, of course I 
cannot do anything for her. She flies 
too high for her position.” 

Mrs. Mason did not return Mrs. 
Peters’s call and a week later left 
Florence forever. It is a_ noticeable 
fact that the Countess of Darlington, 
who lives in one of the prettiest houses 
in Mayfair and has a vicarious life- 
interest in a fine old Devonshire estate, 
does not receive Americans. She had 
enough of them in the days when she 
was a pique-assiette, before the wheel 
of fortune turned in her favor. 


Charlotte Adams. 

























































A POET’S ESTIMATE 
A cynic maid, reserved and cold, 
Once to a poet thus did say, — 
‘< Of love full often I’ve been told ; 
Now, tell me what it is I pray.” 


The poet’s eyes grew fondly bright, 
In whispers soft his words came out, 
‘«*Tis God's best gift. Life's greatest 
light, ok 
And a splendid thing to write about.” eS 
Layton Brewer 





IN THE PAST TENSE 
“You seem very attentive to Miss Willoughby. 
Do you propose to marry her?” 


“Eh? Yes—I did propose.” 
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’ has long been a vexed point whether it is 

] vorth anybody’s while to be born at all 
into this vale of tears, but if there is any 

one class of beings which is able to decide this 
question in the affirmative it is surely the young 
man of society. This happy creature goes 
through life petted and courted, invited and 
: t after. For him the hostess orders her 
best dinners, and her daughter wears her best 
the success or failure of every enter- 


; 


tainment, from the smallest theatre party to 
t] vellest ball, is dependent on his good 
ire. While the impecunious girl must 
top at home, unable to accept the few 
d ts of invitations that reach her for want 

proper frocks, her brother, having once 
1 ed a suit of dress clothes from a good 
t , goes gaily through life, mingling with 
t! ttiest and richest of the land, eating of 
t ets of this world at somebody else’s ex- 


and getting as much real fun out of ex- 

as though he were a Vanderbilt—per- 

nore, as he is minus the haunting feel- 

being ever in the place of the hare 

before the hunter, which lurks incessant- 

the background of a young millionaire’s 

For him the country houses throw 

their doors, urging him to sit by their 

ily hearths. From the sands of Long 

the hills of Lenox, the cottage-palaces 

vport, the little notes come flying, beg- 

im to **run down for over Sunday.”” 

H y they ask it, more or less graciously 

ies, according to his disposition; de- 

or accepting as his whim prompts him, 

« happens to have or not have a more 

le «* bid.” And on top of all this some 

wonder why this lucky being, this 

of the gods, does not marry. Why 

doy t they ask why he doesn’t put himself 

irily into Ludlow Street jail, or jump 

lock? It is all very well to speak of 

irms of domesticity, the love of a wife, 

t ldren prattling at their parent’s knee, 

that sort of thing. There is a great 

lea! to be said in its favor, but it does not ap- 

} him just now, and, after all, can any 

pe ss girl look dispassionately at herself in 

tl s and decide that she is worth to any 
ie loss of all his little comforts ? 


| \\cre was recently a suit in a provincial town, 

h a New York club man figured. One 

bit of testimony gave the case a 
ige of originality. The wife stated that she 
had been told by the club man that disloyalty 
was the correct thing among the best people, 
and that it was the easiest way to get into so- 
ciet One has heard of many different sorts 
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ot efforts to penetrate to the inner circles, but 
this is an entirely original way. Seriously, it 
is a very saddening thing to realize that the ugly 
crop of underbred novels and « society 
papers which represent the sweller world as a 
sink of gilded iniquity really bear their un- 
wholesome fruit, and are taken literally by un- 
sophisticated souls outside the gates, for there 
must have been some previous cultivation of 
the soil to induce this poor creature, who is 
probably expiating her mistake in sack cloth 
and ashes, to swallow such a startling state- 
ment. We read the trash ourselves so care- 
lessly, we know its hollowness so well, that it 
is a shock to find suddenly that there are others 
to whom it gives a radically false idea of life. 
I wonder what the club man’s conscience says 
to him ! : 


For the benefit of those good people who 
are puzzling their brains over the scarcity of 
eligible young men to be found during the 
summer months, it would be the act of a_phi- 
lanthropist to issue a summer directory of the 
various yachts as well as the out-of-town 
clubs. It is the sine qua non forany man who 
would be in the swim to own a yacht, or have 
an intimate friend who owns one, and then to 
spend all leisure days in little trips along the 
Sound or even so far as Bar Harbor. Yacht- 
ing men are privileged to go on shore in 
yachting garb and are received enthusiastically 
whenever they choose to shed the light of their 
countenances at any popular resort, and then 
you know, if a fellow is bored he need not stop 
any time at all. Yachts, of course, are luxu- 
ries, but the growing wealth of the country is 
shown in no better way than in the number of 
men who possessthem. Mr. August Belmont, 
Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mr. George Work, 
Mr. Lorillard Ronalds and Mr. J. Clinch 
Smith are among the men who within the past 
fortnight have been thoroughly enjoying life 
on their beautiful boats. 


Southampton’s gaiety began on Monday with 
the tea at the Meadow Club. This club has 
evidently made up its mind not to yield an inch 
to the Golf Club, and has this year many more 
attractions than ever before. One very good 
thing has been the providing of quarters for 
men who want to spend Sunday, and there 
seems every chance of there being plenty of 
men for any gaiety that may be thought of 
this season. The correct thing at Southampton 
seems to be to go in the morning to the 
Meadow Club, in the afternoon to don one’s 
brightest and smartest of gowns and drive up 
to the Golf Club. The Golf Club does not 


a 


admit the younger element, and for women the 
age must be twenty-one. This is one of the 
first instances where women do not hesitate to 
tell their ages and even to add on a year or two. 
The Barclays and the Hampden Robbs, and 
the Bowers Lees are all to entertain a great 
deal this summer, and a very gay season is ex- 
pected. 


Newport is gradually waking up. So many 
yachts, went up to New London for the college 
races and then over to Newport, that there has 
been an unusual amount of entertaining for this 
time of the year. The much talked of débu- 
tantes of this season, Miss Fair and Miss Clews 
and Miss Sherman, have not as yet made their 
formal début. It is said that they are to be 
introduced at balls instead of receptions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fernando Yznaga stayed only 
afew days at Tuxedo on their return from 
Europe, and then went immediately to New- 
port. Mrs. Duncan Elliott is also to be at 
Newport for the season, and from present ap- 
pearances, the married belles are to be in the 
ascendant. Mrs. Cruger will go to Newport 
the latter part of August. 
eron is to go on next week and stay for some 
time as the guest of Mrs. Elisha Dyer. The 
cool weather may be very bracing, but summer 


Miss Nannie Cam- 


gowns have looked sadly out of place, and it 
has seemed very funny at an afternoon tea in 
summer for the guests to do as they did last 
week at Mrs. Fred Vanderbilt’s—cluster about 
the open fires as though it were an afternoon re- 
ception in town. 


Lenox is still very quiet, although nearly all 
the cottagers are 
The Lanier 
means a great loss to the social community, 


occupying their houses. 


connection being in mourning 
for this family have been prime movers in every- 
thing for many years. Mr. Mrs. Orme 
Wilson have not as yet entertained any but 
their own family, although they evidently 
intend to later on. : : 


and 


The Chicago Fair has had a very demoral- 
izing effect upon all society. One feels that 
one must go because everybody else is going, 
and there is a constant feeling of unrest and 
uncertainty about summer plans. On one ac- 
count it serves as an excuse for staying in town 
longer than usualif economy must needs be prac- 
ticed, for it is easy enough to say one is going to 
the World’s Fair if one wishes to avoid all 
expense, and there are certainly a great many 
familiar faces to be seen at the near by summer 
resorts and even in the city. , 













































A NEW STUD AND STUD BOOK 


Nd now is the apotheosis of the hackney! 

Also of aristocratic harness horses 
generally, but more especially of the 

old roadster known as the hackney, because 
he is the aristocrat of equine aristocrats who 
show their paces in harness. The thorough- 
bred race horse found his niche in the equine 
pantheon so long ago that memory runneth 
not to the contrary ; and he not only main- 
tains but adds to his dignity as chief of the 
For he 
has a genealogy, and his foresires and fore- 
dams and their wonderful doings can be traced 
back more generations than those of any human. 
The American trotter has his place in the 
equine pantheon, too, and, though his installa- 
tion is of comparatively recent date, it makes 
one feel old to begin to think up the years 
Nothing but the lack 


equine deities as the years roll on. 


records were made in. 








CANDIDATI 


of genealogy has prevented the hackney, the 
coach horse, and the polo pony from apotheo- 
sis so much as the lack of pedigree. Even the 
Percheron those mountains 
of muscle and bone—to say nothing of the 


draught horses— 


English brewers’ dray horses (nearly as large 
and certainly as powerful) have been excluded 
until of late date, for the same reason, and 
they are adored in their respective countries 
nearly as much as the trotter is in this coun- 
try. 

For many years—one might say for a cen- 
tury—the particular strain which has produced 
the most desirable hackneys and coach horses 
of the world has been in the possession of 
farmers and breeders of Yorkshire, Norfolk 
The pedigrees 


and other English counties. 


descended, as did many of the legends which 
were the foundations of history—by word of 
mouth. ‘he owners of these particular strains 
were so jealous of them that they would never 
sell a stallion or a mare for breeding purposes 
except to foreigners. The result of this was 
that foreigners who did not know how to util- 
ize and improve them acquired them, and the 
home supply was almost depleted. However, 


there came one to the rescue, and now the 
amous Yorkshire and other breeds are not 
only being preserved and propagated, but re- 
And recorded, too, with just as much 


most royal thoroughbred 


corded. 
particularity as the 
racers and saddle horses. 





VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


The greatest enthusiast in the matter of 
hackneys, coach horses and ponies is an Eng- 
lishman (Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Member of Par- 
liament for Westminster), who was formerly 
an American (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, of Phil- 
adelphia), the husband of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. Some few years ago he established 
what is known as the Brookfield Stud, near 
London, and there has devoted himself to the 
occupation of improving the old English 
breeds. 

That he has met with notable success in his 
object is due quite as much to the intelligent 
method pursued as to the possession of prac- 
tically unlimited means. The Brookfield 
Stud, of which a birdseye view is given here- 
with, is the most complete establishment of 
its kind in the world. A large model of it 
now on exhibition at the World’s Fair (from 
which our drawing is made) attracts the admir- 
ing attention of every visitor interested in 
horses. The buildings shown accommodate 
about one hundred horses, which are housed 
and cared for in a manner befitting equine 
royalty. At Pursely Farm, Shenley, Herts, 
is another equally complete equipment for the 
brood mares and young horses, which latter 
are broken and trained at the London estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts has carefully selected 
his stallions from the old Yorkshire stock. He 
has traced the pedigree of every horse in his 
stud, and prepared a stud-book of blooded har- 
ness horses, which, though only in its incip- 
iency, is invaluable—as the first and only work 
of the kind—to those interested in this stock. 
As many of the swell turnouts in New York 
have been supplied from Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s 
stock-farm, and as the pedigrees of old English 
breeds of horses are now watched closely here, 
the book in question will be accepted as the 
prime authority. 

We are enabled to print portraits of three of 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s champion horses. 

Candidate is the champion hackney stallion 
of the world, aged eleven years, standing 15.2. 
He was bred by Henry Moore, of Yorkshire, 
his sire being Denmark and his dam Poll 11. 
Candidate’s blood on all sides is rich with 
historic prize-winners, and his own record is 
one long list of firsts and 
progeny (some of them in New York) have 
been very successful as prize-takers at horse 
shows. As will be seen from his portrait, he 
is as nearly perfect as possible at all points. 

Nor’easter, four years old, 15.1, represents 
the reunion of the Yorkshire and Norfolk 
strains of hackney blood, which have been so 
long separated. He is, on his dam’s side, 
descended trom that famous American trotter, 
Sheppard F. Knapp, who won many prizes in 
English show rings against true-bred hack- 
neys. Nor’easter has taken five firsts. 

Peri, a three-year-old, 16.2, is a magnifi- 
cent Cleveland bay and Yorkshire coaching 
mare, by the famous sire, Sultan. Last year 
she overtopped everything at the Great York- 
shire Show (the best show for th:s breed of 
animals in England). 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts has evidently devoted a 
great deal of thought and study—as well as 
money—to the improvement of the hackney 
and coach horse. He publishes a handsome 
volume, in which the subject is treated ex- 





seconds. His 


haustively, and from the pages of which fre- 
quently peep out evidences of the pride he 
feels in his successful working out of his idea 
at the Brookfield Stud. Of the hackney he 








says: “ The hackney is not only a show horse 
fit for fashionable use, he is essentially a road 
horse. He cannot doa mile in 2.30; but he 
can do his 10 to 14 miles solid within the 
hour. It is true that of late years his show 
properties have monopolized attention, but the 
older use of the breed in pre-railway times was 
for a different purpose, combining speed over 
a long distance with weight-carrying power, 
Three miles in 9 minutes, “to stand at the 
stone and start’’; 17 miles in 56 minutes, 
carrying 13 stone (182 lbs); 16 miles in one 
hour, carrying 16 stone (224 Ibs.); these 
were the performances of some of the older 
stallions of the breed, whose blood runs in the 
hackney of to-day, in which also the shapes 
and action of his forefathers are perpetuated.”’ 

In his stud-book Mr. Burdett-Coutts claims 
that the breed he is raising is as near perfection 
as a horse can be, taking as the tests hardness of 
bone, height, speed, beauty, endurance, action, 
and the usual technical points. He points with 
pride, too, to the fact that many other success- 
ful studs have been originated from the Brook- 
field Stud, notably several in America. He 
expresses his opinion that when the Brookfield 
Stud product is crossed with the native Ameri- 
can horse, the English market will be threat- 
ened by American competition. He has sent 
over one hundred recorded hackneys and coach- 
horses to this country, most of them the get of 
prize winners, and subsequently prize winners 
themselves. 


HORSE NOTES 
A N interesting exhibit of horse-flesh is at 


present stabled at the riding academy 

of Mr. Philip Hexamer in Hoboken. 
The horses, of which there are thirty-one head, 
are magnificent Hanoverian and Oldenburg 
coach and saddle horses, and were brought to 
this country by a Mr. Gerdes, a wealthy horse 
breeder, living in Oldenburg, Germany, to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. Since the ar- 
rival of the consignment the academy has been 
visited by scores of lovers of horse-flesh, and 
their praises of the Royal Germans are un- 
bounded. A Government commission, es- 
pecially appointed by the German Minister of 
Agriculture for the purpose, chose the fourteen 
stallions and seventeen mares brought out by 
Mr. Gerdes, and as an inducement to him to 
exhibit them on behalf of the Government, al- 
lowed him 14,000 marks (about $10,000). 
Mr. Gerdes is quite confident that his horses 
will take a large share of the prizes offered by 
the Columbian Exposition, and in support of 
his claim he shows that his stock has taken 
eighty per cent. of the prizes offered at other 
exhibitions where they were shown. 


At the sale of the racing stable of the late 
“Squire’’ Abingdon Baird, at ‘Tattersalls, 
London, last week, one of the horses, Med- 
dler, sold for the fabulous sum of £16,00 
While it is not at all remarkable that there was 
some spirited bidding on the horse, it is a fact 
that the price was far beyond the expectations 
of the turfmen of both this country and of 
Europe. W. H. Forbes, who is said to have 
been the purchaser of the horse, is the owner 
of a handsome stock farin near Boston, and it 
was he who recently leased the services of Vic- 
tory, that good racer of William Lakelands, 
for two years, with the privilege of purchase. 
It was known for some time past that Mr. 
Forbes had gone to England, and that he was 
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anxious to secure the horse, but it has not oc- 
curred to many that J. Malcolm Forbes, who 
is also in England, and who also owns a stock 
farm near Boston, may have been the pur- 
chaser. These Forbes brothers are both great 
lovers of the horse, although the one goes in 


for runners while the other interests himself 


with trotters. ‘The American turfmen do not 
look to see the horse on this side of the water 
this year, for they concede that it was W. H. 
Forbes whe purchased him, and in that event 
he would probably be kept in England to run 
against Isinglass. 


Truly, the high prices brought by race 
horses this year far exceed anything that was 
ever heard of before in the racing world. It 
was not so many years ago that owners of 
race horses picked up the material for their 
stables at haphazard, and allowed them to race 
only for the pleasure it afforded them. When 
the Messrs. Dwyer entered the field they went 
about it in a practical way and when they 
found a horse that they considered a danger- 
ous rival to their best, they purchased him at 
any cost. By this system they have built 
upa grand racing stable as well as a colossal 
fortune, and have become the most prominent 
men on the American turf. They were 
butchers before they ran horses, and it was 
probably in the shambles that they acquired 


their shrewd business methods. But if there 
is any business that sharpens a man’s money- 
getting faculties more than another, it is the 


daily play with the stock markets on Wall 
Street, and to this may be attributed the astute- 
ness as a horse owner, of James R. Keene. 
rl is scarcely a week that passes that does 
not bring out something new about the doings 
of Mr. Keene on the turf, and the latest bit of 
news that has started the tongues of racing men 
wagving is the price paid by him for the Hyder 
\liGlorianne colt. Up to the second week of 
the Sheepshead Bay meeting Mr. Keene’s colt 
Domino was thought to be the fastest two-year- 
old in the country. Then the Glorianne colt, 
the property of Alfred Cooper, the trainer for 
the Keene stable, was sent to the post and won 
the Coney Island Jockey Club division of 
the Control stakes in hollow style. 

lhe time made was not remarkable, but the 
periormance stamped the colt as a good one and 


th Keenes were 

aft their trainer 

betore the day was 

over to offer him a ~ 
pr for the colt. 

| yrice was Pa 
named, te Foxhall Se oe ay 
Keene, who is the “age hee Ee 
partner in the racing : SPS yor 
stable with his eit 
father, paid $30,000 

for the colt. Thus 

tl removed what 

th considered a 

dan -crous rival 

from the path of 

the pet Domino, 

tho.ch the colt did 

not show on the 


day following his 
sa hat he was as 
dancrous as he 


wa, thought to be. The youngster was 
cl ned Hyder Abad, and although he has 
not shown that he is able to defeat Domino, 


(Continued on page 8) 


‘who has any regard for himself. 








VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Calm and muggy day ; a little chilly 
A and a dense damp fog in the distance, 

where we have left the disagreeable 
and tedious Newfoundland Banks, the last 
remnant of our great country. The sea is 
calm and a few Englishmen from Vancouver, 
where they have been ranching, are playing 


shuffleboard on the deck. Great brawny 














PERI 


fellows they are, well and comfortably clad in 
tweeds, with good stout tan shoes and tweed 
caps. Of course they are smoking pipes—an 
Englishman in negligé or semi-negligé always 
smokes a pipe. It is a good odorous friend 
for the country, the sea and your own room. 


No man would think of smoking a pipe on 
a metropolitan thoroughtare—at least no man 
There is some 
latitude allowed in New York in summer, 
when Wall Street is hot and dusty and Fifth 
Avenue is like a country lane. The pipe, 
however, is a man’s companion only when 
woman is absent. I never could understand 
why you are not allowed either at the Union 
or the Knickerbocker in New York to smoke 
a pipe. I know I was told I could not do it 
in the grill room at the Union, even after 
hours, when it is refreshing with a tankard of 
ale and a rarebit. As for the Calumet, one 
would suppose from the name _ that pipes 
flourished there galore, but I do not know of a 
room in that house where they are allowed, and 
Iam sure I never sawa man smoking one there. 
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THE BROOKFIELD STUD, OWNED BY MR, 


Railroad voyages and ocean passages, where 
we Saxons huddle up in great traveling inns, 
bring out all the vulgarity and the disagreeable 
features of our race. ‘These Vancouver Eng- 




































lishmen, it is true, are properly dressed, but 
they are woefully lacking in the first elements 
of politeness. “I'wo of them, I am sure, are 
second class—the kind of Englishmen who 
will smoke a pipe coming from the city and 
whom Gilbert knocks off splendidly in Patience. 
I have, however, met these men in some of the 
best houses in New York, and why I could 
never understand. I remember a commercial 
Englishman who is the agent, I believe, of 
some commodity or other, giving a dinner in 
New York to men, at which everything, from 
the oysters to the dessert, had been brought 
trom London. ‘The very soup was made out 
of London turtle and the oysters came from 
Ostend. ‘There was a turbot, a joint and a 
hare ; a large plum pudding and gooseberry 
tarts concluded the banquet. This is just the 
sort of thing that this fat western banker, who 
has been wearing a top hat on deck, which he 
has only replaced this morning with one of 
those dreadful skull caps, will deligtt in, 
when he gets to Paris. He refuses to drink 
Irish or Scotch whisky, and has been call- 
ing loudly for rye. He will ask for corned 
beef and cabbage, and mince pie at Bignon’s 
and will not be satisfied until he 
American hotel where 


> 
finds an 
cakes and 


huckwheat 














maple syrup may be eaten, while from the win- 
dow there can be enjoyed the immortal view 
of Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples. 


The best turtle in the world, and certainly 
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the best oysters, are to be found in New York, 
and even if they were not I would eat of 
them, if it were the national custom so 
to do. Once, in a western town, I actually sat 

































































































down at a counter on a hard stool, while a nasal- 
voiced maiden cried out something about 
“Cash in the pan—and drawing something 
and I had a very comfortable meal, 
quite in accord with the surroundings. 


else —_" 


You will find that all the people in New 
York society who talk so much of ancestry 
and who speak of their position as impregna- 
ble, are really wealthy and make always a 
point of being the very best of friends with the 
were poor —_ 
could 
not have a valet, that I could not belong to 
the club that I wish to, that I could not have 
my horses or my yacht, move about as I 
wanted, travel where I liked—I would take the 
next steamer and live abroad. London 
coming somewhat of a second New York in 
this regard, and there isa strong Semitic move- 
ment led by the Prince of Wales as money- 
lender, which is absorbing society just at pres- 


very richest of persons. If I 


moderately poor—so miserable that I 


is be- 


ent. 
eige, but visits those persons who can afford 
The dullest sec- 
ond London is the aristocracy, not soi-disant, 
but pure and simple. They are greatly re- 
spected, but people fly from them. On the 
Continent, however, birth and_ position, I am 
happy to say, still command the place they 


The Prince respects people of old lin- 


him the best entertainment. 


should. 


If you cannot entertain in New York or do 
something tor people in some way, it is sim- 
ply useless to think of ever getting a position 
in society. If you don’t care for society, and 
take up with music, literature, science, art and 
the drama, well, then there is some comfort 
for you; but with such tastes Europe, with 
its vast resources, is far better than New York, 
with its doubttul antiquity, and its museums 
and picture galleries crowded with the trash 
and rubbish collected trom the back doors of 
other nations. I once heard a charming girl 
say that she would rather be dead than to have 
to live in New York without money, and, as 
shocking as the sentiment may seem, I think, 
upon reflection, that the girl's views were not 
altogether reprehensible. Ot you 
could live in the country or in a smaller city. 


course, 


I remember once a very funny comparison 
being made by a bright man as to the four de- 
grees of insolvency, according to luck suffered 
by a New York family. As soon as the money 
is lost they go to Morristown. There are 
very wealthy and very lovely people at Mor- 
ristown. Society is delightful, the club is 
good, and it is most desirable in every way. 
One can also, if one tries, live a little more 


You 


tertain as much, and men are delighted to be 


economically there. do not have to en- 
asked out for a few days to the country, espe- 
cially during the sleighing and toboganning in 
winter, and in those first glorious days of the 
American spring. Our find Morris- 
town a little expensive, however, and the next 
Orange. Society 


friends 


winter they are at very 
charming, so much more convenient to the 
city, The third year they are 


fixtures at a Staten Island boarding-house, and 


you know. 


the fourth year they find Flushing most con- 


Mr. I. M. Jenkins of 304 Fifth Avenue, 
Pailor and Breeches Maker, sailed for Europe 
last Wednesday, to make purchases and _selec- 
tions of the latest 
winter wear. He returns last week in August. 


novelties for autumn and 
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venient. After that—well, I dont know 
whether there is any after. They will prob- 
ably move into Brooklyn, or they will emi- 
grate to Garden City or some other small in- 
terior Long Island town. 


Yet, outside of New York people with 
money are a little crude just now. Iam not 
in sympathy with the man who said that Chi- 
cago was a social Gethsemane where people 
are content with telephone parties, dine in the 
basement and do other things which New 
Yorkers did some thirty years ago. There is 
one thing they should be reminded of, and 
which has provoked a great deal of comment 
from the first three weeks’ batch of visitors to 
the Fair. Why should private grooms and 
servants of so-called good clubs be allowed to 
wear hair on their faces? The Coaching Club 
in Chicago is even not above this. Another 
thing, I do not think that outside of New 
York people study the little social amenities 
of life as they should. They ought to have 
read up the reception due to royalty before 
they trusted themselves to committing sole- 
cisms. Although the Duchess de Veragua is 
only a third-class royalty, still that is no ex- 
cuse for Mrs. John Logan greeting her with 
effusive kisses on both cheeks. One does not 
kiss royalty except by the hand and, really the 
tips of the fingers, and in one case the end of 
the slipper. ‘The Duchess must certainly have 
been astonished at Mrs. Logan’s effusive 
greeting. I really think indiscriminate kiss- 
ing is vulgar—I mean kissing between women 
in public—and then, again, I do not think it 
is healthy. I have always made it a rule never 
to kiss a baby. You don’t know what you 
might be giving them or you don’t know what 
you might be getting, and I think mothers are 
profoundly grateful to you when you refrain 
from unnecessary osculation. 


Gorham 
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OF INTEREST TO HER 


He great central object of interest to 
| New Yorkers during the last six 
weeks—the Infanta of Spain—has at 
last set sail for her native shores, having pre- 
sumably gathered information enough during 
her sojourn among us to write a book—were 
she so disposed—and at any rate to convey a 
pretty correct impression of this country and 
people, to those among her countrymen who 
are interested to listen. As she is expected to 
represent the Spanish Government at the mar- 
riage this month of the Duke of York, the 
transformation scene, from the razzle-dazzle of 
Chicago, and the receptions, breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and interviews that she was subjected to 
there, to a grand state ceremonial in England’s 
Royal family, will certainly be startling, and 
the young Spanish Princess, if she have any 
sense of humor, will be an interesting person 
to sit next to at banquets and dinners. It 
must be said for her, however, that she mani- 
ested a very commendable curiosity to see and 
know everything that was striking and dis- 
tinctly national in our habits and customs, and 
if she rebelled now and then at being com- 
pelled to go out of her way to be civil to 
persons who simply belonged to the great 
family of bores, with no distinctive nationality, 
and who are pretty much the same all the 
world over, sensible people will hardly cast 
any blame upon her for that. 





Every one will be glad that before her de- 
parture, the Infanta was able to pay a flying 
visit to Newport. It is true she saw nothing 
of life there, but she took the ocean drive, ob- 
served the exterior of all the grandest houses, 
admired the velvety lawns and was able to as- 
sure herself that there were rich people in Amer- 
ica who lived in quiet elegant retirement, with 
the complete finish to their homes and surround- 
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As the chief produ- 


cers of Silverware in 


this Country there is 


a constant demand 


upon us for novel 


designs and fancies, 


both in and 


shape 
Ornamentation. 
The 


beautiful 


graceful and 

objects — in 
Solid Silver to be found 
in our salesrooms show 
how fully this demand 


is satisfied. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS—ON OCCASION 

























































































ings which only refinement and correct taste 
combined with large incomes and good bank 
accounts can give. 


Soon after the visit of the Spanish Princess 
to the queen of watering places I paid another 
short visit to Newport myself, and having just 
returned again from Chicago, where I had been 
bewildered and driven almost insane by the 
multitude of things there were to see, and the 
chaotic condition of my own mind after I had 
seen them, the repose of Newport life, the cool 
ocean breezes, and the exquisite beauty that 
filled my eye at every turn, was like a little 
heaven to me. But having already descanted 
upon its exterior attractions, 1 propose to-day 
to describe some of the interior beauties of 
Newport houses, which through the kindness 
of a friend, who is on intimate terms with the 
Vanderbilts, I was able to see to advan- 
tage. To begin, then, with the marble palace 
of William K. Vanderbilt, which has been so 
often described, and never really received its 
full measure of praise. The arrival there of 
the fair chatelaine, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
about a week ago, has set Newport gossips (of 
whom, by the way, the number is quite unlim- 
ited) talking and wondering whether the long 
delayed ‘* white ball” is likely to come off this 
summer, and whetherthe Princess Alva, as she 
has been frequently called, is in a humor for 
entertaining or not. For, without any undue 
criticism of the character and actions of a lady 
‘0 prominent in the world of fashion as Mrs. 
W. K. V., it must be admitted that she has the 
reputation of being what the Italians style 
“ capriciosa,” and of being governed by in- 
stincts and impulses rather than by the unalter- 
able laws of reason and principles. 


For the benefit of those who may never 
have seen this American princess, it may be as 
well to say that she is admirably fitted to pre- 
side over the many lordly domains, by flood 
and field, that her husband by the power of 
his wealth has bestowed upon her.  In_ person 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt is far and away hand- 
somer than any one of her name who has thus 
tar appeared on the arena ef fashionable life, 
and hasa style and dignity about her which are, 
to use an English expression, very ‘‘ fetching.” 
She is always dressed in the perfection of 
taste, and always with reference to the occa- 
sion upon which she appears. Her yachting 
costumes are pertect in every detail, and so 
is her morning dress at her charming Long 
Island home, where she is said to be 
more content than at any of her other resi- 
dences. No lady in the land owns finer or 
more costly jewels, but they are worn only on 
very grand occasions and seldom see-the light 
more than once or twice a year. The New- 
port residence of this famed lady, which I was 
able to see during my recent visit, is a study 
in marble—all white without and of many 
colored varieties within, with carvings so ex- 
quisite that only a sculptor of reputation could 
The pe- 
riod of history which the mansion is designed 


have designed and executed them. 


to reproduce is that of Louis xivth, and over 
the great chimney-piece in the dining-room 
hangs a full-length portrait of the ‘Grand 


DELETTREZ’ 
PARISIAN PERFUME, 
Refreshing and delightful for the bath, 


“ HELENIA,” 


FOR SALE BY STERN BROS, 23kDSTREET, N.Y. 
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Monarque”’ in full court dress, with wig and 
hat of the time, evidently intended to be the 
presiding genius of the place. This same 
dining-room, by the way, is a superb apart- 
ment, wainscoted in red marble and furnished 
in red mahogany with gold trimmings, the 
great windows Jooking toward an ocean view 
such as Louis xivth’s eyes never had the good 
fortune to gaze upon. ‘The grand hall and 
staircase of this unique mansion are in yellow 
marble, and the drawing-room furniture in old 
brocade, with the profusion of mirrors and 
gilding for which the taste of Louis the Grand 
was distinguished. The only fault possible to 
be found with this costly and magnificent 
structure, for which the taste and ingenuity of 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt and Mrs. W. K. V. are 
responsible, is that it is slightly out of place. 
It should stand in the forest of Fontainebleau 
—or in the midst of ancestral acres—far away 
from the work-a-day world. And this was 
the fault I found with many of the distinctly 
new and smart houses in Newport. They are 
too elaborate—too costly, and there is too 
little of genuine American home life to be 
seen in their magnificent entrance halls, lofty 
living rooms and exquisite boudoirs. 


Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt has constructed 
at Rough Point a house which for substantial 
durability is surpassed by no other in the 
country. The great waves of the Atlantic 
break and dash upon the lower part of his 
lawn, but are held in control by ramparts 
of stone, which secure the inmates against 
invasion, while they present a view which, 
under certain conditions of wind and weather, 
inexpressible magnificence—and at 
other times presents a wide expanse of blue- 
ness which carries with it a sense of loveli- 
ness and repose. On the second floor of the 
mansion and overlooking this superb view, is 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s boudoir, which seemed to 
me most inappropriately furnished and deco- 
rated. It is entirely in blue satin and silver 
which, although beautiful in themselves, are 
necessarily very susceptible to the action of 
salt air and the sea fogs which so frequently 
accompany it. I should have furnished sucha 
room with bamboo lounges and easy chairs, 
piled mountain high with softest cushions, 
cretonne hangings, and walls of ultramarine, 
which would have made the interior absolutely 
subordinate to the outside beauty of the scene ; 
but, then, Iam simple in my tastes and care 
very little for satins or ‘brocades. 


is of 





Another very grand mansion, and one that 
is admirable for balls and banquets, but not at 
all suggestive of comfort in hot weather, is 
Mr. Van Alen’s Wakehurst. It is Elizabeth- 
an from roof to cellar—from start to finish. 
Its carvings in wood are equal to Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s walls and staircase in sculptured marble, 
and so exactly are the fashions of good Queen 
Bess reproduced that one almost expects to see 
the virgin queen, with her courtiers and satel- 
lites in ruff, hoop and farthingale appear and 
reappear in its stately rooms. This is all very 
curious and picturesque, but in our climate I 
have a fancy for larger windows and a better 
circulation of air, while the high-post bed- 
steads in every sleeping room—at least three 
feet above the floor—carried with them a per- 
fect nightmare of ghosts and goblins, who are 
said in ye olde countrye to habitually haunt 
sleepers in the four-post abominations with 
canopies and curtains in which our very remote 
ancestors delighted to repose. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


Hen the thermometer marks 96 degrees 

W in the shade, then everything gives 
way to comfort. Looks are of no 

account, and if a garment is thin, and admits 
a good circulation of air, nobody cares whether 
it is chic or dowdy—this year’s fashion or that 
of twenty years ago. The Holland suits 
which are so much the rage in England are 
not much worn here, and yet we have nothing 
to compare with them in coolness and com- 
fort. The touch of the cold smooth linen is 
delightful on a hot day, and made with a long 
coat and a plain skirt, they are wonderfully 
stylish and becoming. ‘The latest craze in 
London are huckabuck suits made in the 
same way as the Holland and equally cool and 





material of 


wonder what 
household use will be pressed into the ladic 


comfortable. I 


service next in England. They have worn 
horse-cloth, house flannel, hop sacking and 
now towelling. Duck, however, is the favo 
ite wear on both sides of the big pond. It 
wears admirably, does not wrinkle and has 
trick of looking fresh, even when quite soiled. 
And then it clings so beautifully to the figur: 
and never stretches or pulls—which is mor 
than can be said of many washing materials. 


White petticoats, by-the-way—which hav 
been so long in disgrace—have come largely to 
the front again, and are starched very stiff t 
keep out the short wide skirts. They ar: 
elaborately trimmed, inserted and embroidere:! 
and almost as troublesome and expensive t 
wash as baby clothes. But the fresh whit 
edge, peeping from under a woman's skirt i: 
always suggestive of neatness and has a won 
derful glamor about it—but if worn one hour 
too long, so that the glistening whiteness, 
merges ever so little into gray, then is it an 
abomination to the eye and a black homespun 
is more agreeable. 
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PAW TUCKET 


HAIR “CLOTH COMPANY, 
\MERICAN HAIR CLOTH PADDING COMPANY, 


NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY. 
Largest MANUFACTURERS in the world of 


HAIR SEATINGS, 


Hair Cloth Crinoline, 


Hair CLotn, 
Made from Selected Imported Horse Hair. 
Atso MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE CLOTH. 
A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
EVERY PIECE FULLY WARRANTED. 
\sk Dealers for ours, accept no other, 
CLOTH CRINOLINE is the only ma- 
al that resists dampness and retains stiffness 
and elasticity. 
M very light weight, medium and heavy, in 


GREY, BLACK AND WHITE. 


PapDING, OR ‘TAILORS’ 


BEM Fk OF IMITATIONS in Cottons, Glazed Threads, 
etc. 
Ha CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require. 
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ters of choice materials and fabrics for evening, | 
1 street dresses—original designs. 
kill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
rusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
gue, the delightful little weekly to 
which women have taken without any urging, 
is lly pushing its way to the front. It 
caters to the ways and fads and fashions of 
the society man and woman of to-day in a 
bright interesting way, which insures its being 
read trom beginning to end, but its most at- 
tractive feature is its pretty illustrations which 
bear the names of the foremost pen and ink 
tists of the day." The Homestead. 
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IKAYSER FINGER 
TIPPED GLOVE 


FOR 
'TING, YACHTING, AND 
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se Gloves are sold with a guarantee 

t for every pair, which entitles you 

nother pair free of charge when tips 
wear out before the gloves. 





Gloves. 
CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING | 
CO. 10 East 15th St., (Profit Sharing.) | 
Fine Hand Made Infants’ Clothing. | 
Coats \ Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


ld by all Dealers in 
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The best and most- economical COLLARS and CuFFs 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOK WELL FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE -- 
Pairs of cuffs. 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX § 
CENTS, 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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Permit me 
to draw your 
attention to 
the 

New 

PRINCE 

ALBERT 

Coat, 

I am making, 
also my new 
Style of Bla- 
zer Suits which 
are unequalled 
in Fit and 
Klegance. 

Duck and 
Drill Suits 
made to Order, 


$45.00. 
GUARANTEED. 


PERFECT 


FIT 











— ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
295 FirrH AVENUE, New York, 
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26 East 33d St., 
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OLLINGER, 


_.ADIES’ TAILOR, 
20TH ST., NEAR Broapway. 


—_ 


29 East 
Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, I 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 
#50 to $70. 
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253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
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Hats grow more and more glaring and are 
generally seen in the most brilliant colors and of 
the most fantastic shapes at the races and on roof 
gardens. AtSheephead Bay they were absolutely 
kaleidoscopic in their variegated trimmings and 
were more conspicuousonthe grand stand than in 
the Club House enclosure. I have been quite 
curious to visit some of the Long Island and 
New Jersey farm-yards, as I am certain not a 
rooster can have a feather left in his tail, so 
universal are the great ugly quills that stand a 
foot high on women’s hats. ‘There are others, 
however, that are soft, delicate and becoming, 
more especially the shade hats for seaside and 
country wear, which are made of lace and 
chiffon, and have great soft bows of satin rib- 
bon mixed in with arose and rosebud, or a 
pretty bunch of white and lilac flowers. These 
will last at Newport or Bar Harbor about as 
long as it has taken me to describe them ; but 
who knows whether that momentary glimpse, 
before it collapses forever, of the fair face it 
shades, may not make a life-long impression 
upon the best parti of the season? Where- 
fore, cast mercenary considerations to the 
winds and consult only the tasteful and be- 
coming. 


HORSE NOTES 
( Continued from page 3 ) 

he has proved that he can handle the best of 
the other two-year-olds, and that means that 
he will be allowed to carry the white and blue 
polka-dots in the big stakes where his stable 
companion would have incurred big penalties. 
Some of the long-haired turfmen of the west 
have dubbed our wealthy turfmen of the east 
“‘ dudes and faddists,’’ but the sound business 
methods of these “dudes and faddists** may 
surprise them when they think the matter over. 


In the local carriage trade, the present sea- 
son gives every indication of being one of the 
best in many years. ‘The late spring in a 
great measure accounts for the really remark- 
able way in which the loca! trade holds on. 
Carriages for the country or the sea-side are, 
of course, in greater demand than any others, 
but the calls for vehicles of other varieties are 
numerous, and the sale of wheeled stock, while 
it does not take such a wide range as it did a 
month ago, shows that the sales as compared 
with the in the same 
month of former years brings the present one 


volume otf — business 
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far above the average. Handsomer or more 
varied designs in vehicles were never before 
handled, and as the present prices just about 
touch the mid-summer ebb, a visit to the re- 
positories to those who intend buying vehicles 
might not prove altogether unprofitable. 


A novelty in the way of a new starting ma- 
chine is being experimented with at the Brighton 
Beach race-track. ‘The apparatus, which was 
invented by Mr. Forbes, a well-known horse 
owner, consists of two cast iron columns, one 
on either side of the track. Near the top of 
each is an arm from which is suspended a 
screen of leather lines. ‘The arms are counter- 
balanced by heavy weights, which are con- 
nected with points of the arms by copper 
wires, so that a movement of a lever controlled 
by the starter will raise the screen. When the 
screen is brought into position, the jockeys are 
ordered to line up into position and as soon as 
they are in shape to go the starter gives the 
word to go. Then the screen is flashed back 
and the race is on. Some such improvement 
as this has been needed on the race tracks for 
some time, for the many breakaways tire the 
horses, and in a big field lessen the chances of 
winning by those carrying top weights. 


Pierre Lorillard has had a streak of bad 
luck recently, and to cap the climax, Cataract, 
the best two-year-old in his stable, has been 
killed. The colt was taken out on the track 
for exercise one day last week, and after run- 
ning easily for a while he managed to get his 
head and started away on his own hook. A 
number of stable employees saw the boy’s 
plight, and in their attempts to stop the colt 
they frightened him and caused him to try to 
leap the fence. The attempt was a failure, 
for the colt fell and broke its back, and had 
He was bred by the late D. D. 
His 


to be shot. 
Withers, and was worth about $15,000. 
sire was King Ernest and his dam Cascade. 


LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


His has certainly been a “ Royal *’ week. 

I Royalty has pervaded everything. 
The very air smacks of it, and one 

cannot go a hundred yards in Mayfair and the 
West End without coming across some mem- 
bers of that haute monde, who if not actually 
the rose itself, live so closely under that Royal 
flower’s protection they have annexed no small 
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<THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WaTERS”’ 


SPRING AT 


ZOLLHAUS, 


GERMANY 


“© JOHANNIS”’ is the water patronized in the highest social circles both here and 


in England. 


Its purity is undoubted, as experiments have proved it to be entirely free trom organic 


substances, while the large amount of carbonic gas it contains is also exceptionally pure. As 
a pleasant, palatable drink it is unquestionably preferable to others. —London Court Circular. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE IN THIS 


CITT 


AND AT ALL THE FASHIONABLE 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


degree of personal importance and distinction, 
As to the Park, from five to seven it is a per- 
fect bower of beauty, formed of all our smart. 
est and most beautiful women, in toilettes so 
gorgeous, unexpected and indescribable, as to 
fairly take one’s breathaway. This is supple- 
mented by the ultra-swagger contingent of 
equally well-known men, each one groomed 
to perfection wearing that air of non- 
chalant imperturbability and __ indifferentism 
which marks the society man of the day, and 
draws so sharp a line between him and the mere 
respectable professional toiler, and, to a man, 
wearing the indispensable buttonhole of blue 
corn-flowers, the craze this season, or the al- 
most equally patronized single Allan Richard- 
son rosebud. 


The Trooping of the Queen’s Colors, I wrote 
you last week, of course began the Royal! pro- 
gramme, and not a day since—no, scarcely 
an hour—has gone by that has not been marked 
by some special Royal function. As to Lord 
Rosebery’s reception at the Foreign Office, it 
was the most brilliant official entertainment 
that has ever been given of late years in that 
splendid, if somewhat sombre mansion, under 
any administration. At the risk of repeating 
myself, I must give you a few details, which, 
when I wrote you last, as the great function 
had not taken place, have at least the virtue 
of truth and novelty. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs has always been a most popular 
personage, not only on his own ‘side of the 
House, but among the Tory members as well, 
while socially he holds a no less enviable posi- 
tion; and now that he is a widower, 1s a 
much-courted and desirable parti. He is one of 
the richest of peers, the fifth in succession, and 
a baronet in his own right as well. He is still 
in the prime of life, only forty-seven years of 
age, and has held several of the most brilliant 
public positions. He succeeded to the title 
and estates in 1868, was made an Hon. LL.D. 
of Aberdeen in 1881; Hon. LL. D. of Fdin- 
burgh in 1882, and Hon. LL. D. of Cam- 
bridge in 1888. He was Lord Rector of Ab- 
erdeen University from 1878 to 1881; Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
1881 to 1883; Lord Rector of Edinburgh, 
1882 to 1885; Lord Privy Seal and First Com- 
missioner of Works in 1885; Keeper ot the 
Great Seal of Scotland in the same year, and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1°86, 
the same office which he now holds under Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration. His proper title 
is the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, and 
he is one of the few peers who holds the cov- 
eted order of a Knight of the Garter. By his 
marriage with the only daughter and heiress of 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild he eame into a 
large fortune, and his beautiful estate, Dalmeny 
Park, in Linlithgonshire, has often been the 
scene of private political conferences upon 
which hung many an important government is- 
sue. Mr. Gladstone is a frequent visitor at 
Dalmeny, and it was there, you will remem ber, 
Vogue, that only a few months ago the old 
quarrel between H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and Lord Randolph Churchill was 
made up, and over which they smok« in 
reality the ‘¢ pipe of peace.” Lord Rosebery’s 
office carries with it a salary of £5,000 a year. 


A more princely official residence than the 
great, grim Foreign Office in Downing Sireet, 
London does not possess ; and a more bri!!iant, 
gorgeous and interesting occasion than the last 
birthday state reception impossible to imagine. 
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The principal feature of the building is its 
abnormally wide staircase, which ascends from 
the inner entrance hall, and up which at least 
eight guests could walk abreast. This, when 
the corridor is reached, branches to right and 
left, and it was this wide middle landing—a 
room in itself —which was railed off by a crim- 
son cord for the reception of the royalties ; 
the balconies above being crowded with dis- 
tinguished guests, eager to witness the greeting 
of the Prince of Wales andthe Duke of York, 
both of whom, with the Duke of Cambridge 
and Prince Christian, had been guests at the 
Prime Minister’s official dinner not three doors 
off, given in honor of Her Majesty’s birth- 
day, and from which they came on in semi- 





State. 

d Rosebery, wearing the uniform of a 
Lord High Admiral, no one knew exactly 
why, stood at the top of the wide staircase 


with his sister, Lady Leconsfield, who acted 
as hostess of the occasion. Lady Leconsfield 
wore a most lovely gown of faintest pink 
helictrope satin, the skirt absolutely plain, 
though falling in most graceful folds, but 
guiltless of trimmings of any sort. Some 
very beautiful point d’aquille lace adorned the 
bodice, and she wore magnificent diamonds in 
her air and effectively arranged across the 
front of the bodice. Mrs. Gladstone, who 
was beyond compare the lady of the evening, 
made her entrance quite alone, the Premier 
not putting in an appearance, but hurrying off 
at e, after his state dinner, to the House. 
She was a picture of sweet dignity, though 
looking pale and fragile after her recent severe 
illness, and she created a decided sensation as 
she tood talking to Sir Francis and Lady Evans, 
just vithin the Royal barrier. Mrs. Gladstone 
wore a very unique but most picturesque toilette 
of the richest black satin, the skirt relieved by 
three narrow flounces of the most lovely old 


Honiton lace, as fine as a cobweb. The bod- 
ice was cut in the old court mode—fashiona- 
ble when Queen Victoria first came to the 
throne and being now revived by many of the 
smartest costumiéres—sloping off entirely from 
the shoulders, and leaving the neck and arms 


wel! in evidence. Over this was arranged a 
short cape of the same exquisite lace falling to 
the waist, and drawn in about the throat by a 


narrow white satin ribbon tied in a prim little 


Amalgamation is the order of the day, 
in! this not alone in banking circles, where 
the absorptions of one bank after another by 
kin ired institutions have been, during the last 
tw: vemonth, of frequent occurrence, but the 
sane rule has applied to industrial and trading 
covcerns. Within the last few days the trans- 
fer of the business of the Goldsmiths’ Alli- 


ance, established in the heart of the city of 


London for one hundred and fifty years, and 
identified with the name of the Savory family 
during all that time, has been finally com- 
pieced, the transterees being the Goldsmiths’ & 
Sivermiths’ Company, of Regent Street. The 
ms oagers of this Company, if they cannot 
bo st of the hoary honors of the large firms 
wich they have successively absorbed, can 
wi justice claim that they have introduced a 
lite and vigor which, before the establishment 
of \eir business some fifteen years ago, were 
wa.ting. The Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
C: .pany has now taken a leading and a com- 
mending position in the trade.’’—Financial 
News, April 12, 1893. 
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bow. It was doubtless a concession to Sir 
Andrew Clark’s despotic injunctions, but it 
proved quite the most effective touch in cos- 
tume of the evening. On her plentiful grey 
hair she wore an arrangement of the same lace, 
while her ornaments were diamonds, of which 
the *‘ grand old lady ” possesses not a few. 


Lady Carrington, the wife of the Lord 
Chamberlain, looked extremely grande dame 
(it is her prerogative to do so) in an exquisite 
white satin gown—satin, as I told you a 
fortnight ago, is the only smart material 
now—with splendid diamonds in her pretty 





fair hair and arranged in chains across the 
bodice. Lady Carrington is the happy posses- 
sor of one of those convenient figures, slim 
and lithesome, which apparently suit to per- 
fection every change of fashion. A sufficiency 
of breadth of shoulder, a slenderness of waist 


and a just proportion of bust, each one of 


which indispensable physical adjuncts lends it- 
self with commendable impartiality to the 
genre of the moment. She possesses also that 
gracious aristocratic air and carriage so essen- 
tial to a successful leader in the great social 
world. 


Lady Evans was another very much admired 


personage, not only for her personal charm of 


manner and expressive mobile face, but for her 


lovely toilette as well. It was of the palest 
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moonlight-gray satin, the skirt severely plain, 
but the bodice, a most novel creation, having 
wide rounded shoulder bretelles which formed 
the sleeves, and the front laid in the new 
French guipure lace, as delicate as a spider's 
web, and large single La France roses giving 
the only decided note of color. Lady Evans's 
ornaments were diamonds and a necklace of 
very fine aquamarines. Diane. 
London, to June, 1893. 
PARIS 


From Our Own Correspondent) 
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COSTUMES SEEN AT THE GRAND PRIX 
SOME GRAND Ba.Lits—HInrs as ro TRav- 
ELING TRUNKS—THE CAFE ANGLAIS 


Ot since the fall of the Empire, nearly 
N a quarter of a century ago, has Long- 
champs presented so brilliant a spec- 
tacle as it did last Sunday when all Paris 
turned out to see the Grand Prix run, and 
among the features which recalled the palmy 
days of the Napoleonic era was the extrava- 
gance of our élégantes with regard to the tints 
and colors of their dresses. Indeed, many of 
the toilettes which I saw onthe “ pelouse ’’ 
last Sunday afternoon were sufficiently gaudy 
to give one the impression that their wearers 
belonged to the half-world instead of to the 
great world, and with regard to dress, the line 
of demarcation between these two classes was 
as faint as in those days when the cocodettes 
of the Tuileries were wont to take delight in 
copying the fashions, not of the Empress but 
of the Queens of the demi-monde, being al- 
ways careful, however, to redeem the vulgarity 
of the model by some modification in the line 
of refined and artistic elegance. Hitherto 
the colors which now seem to be the fashion 
were considered the reverse of ‘comme il 
faut,” and as to young girls appearing in any 
tone verging or suggestive of the grandly 
beautiful sun color, why, our mothers would 
have raised their eyes to heaven in holy horror, 
But “ nous avons changé tout cela,’ and even 
that pattern of respectability, Madame Carnot, 
the wife of the President, appeared in the 
presidential stand on Sunday in raiment of a 
tint that would have been described last year 
as sufficiently loud ‘‘pour faire cabrer les 
chevaux de fiacre,’’ anglice, to make the poor 
old cab horses prance. 


One of the most picturesque dresses was 
certainly that worn by the little Duchesse de 
Morny. It was of “ groseille,” or red currant 
crépon, finished around the skirt with a couple 
of lingerie tucks. ‘The bebe corsage was belt- 
ed with a satin ceinture of the same shade as 
the dress; the full sleeves trimmed with deep 
puffs of yellow point de Milan. A _ picture 
collar in Van Dyck points falling from the 
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throat to the bust, and a small straw bonnet 
trimmed with Mercury wings of lophophore 
feathers rising trom dark velvet rosettes, com- 
pleted the attire of the little lady, who is the 
consort of the man who used formerly to be 
known as **le petit Duc.” : 


The Comtesse de Greffuhle, née Princesse 
de Chimay, wore a dress of white silk crépon 
an original 
manner with bise lace. Her hat was green, 


finely goftered and trimmed in 


surmounted by black plumes, gardenias nest- 
ling under thejbrim of the straw. The Mar- 
quise de Saint, Sauveur was arrayed in a toi- 
lette of canary-yellow silk crépon, the skirt 
only being of this fabric, a thick ruching of 
chiffon encircling the hem, a second and_nar- 
rower one outlining the hips. The corsage 
worn with this, of the same color, was a finely 
plaited chiffon inserted with rows of Flanders 
lace from neck to waist over white satin; a 
belt of satin, lace covered, closed in front with 
two small white satin rosettes. 
very ample and of accordion plaited chiffon, 


The sleeves, 


tell loosely to the elbow, whence they contin- 
ued in tightly secured plaits cut by lines of 
guipure over satin to the wrists. A ruching 
of old lace was worn round the throat, while a 
small polichinelle hat of corn-colored straw, 
raised with a rather large rosette of royal blue 
velvet, from which rose a gerbe of shaded 
corn cockles, completed a costume with which 
a yellow moire parasol was carried, and yel- 
low gloves, yellow stockings and yellow suede 
kid shoes were worn. 


The Princesse de Murat wore a dress of 
dove-colored foulard and the Comtesse de 
The Com- 


tesse de Gutbert was in bright violet; the 


Ganay surah of the same. tint. 


Comtesse de La Marrois was all in brilliant 
Marquise de La 
surah, the 
rose-colored toulard 


red, the Rochetontenilles, 


in. tobacco-colored Comtesse de 
Faillis in 
white stripes, and the Marquise de Loys in 


glace, with 
black and rose foulard. ‘The skirts were, for 
the greater part, decidedly bell-shaped. The 
crinoline is evidently working its way back, 
tor the shot silk dresses which assume 4 dozen 
hues, according to the light in which they are 
seen and according to the folds they may 
issume, were stiffened out with wire. | 
bell-shaped, crinolated skirts have become 
more the fashion than ever. I may add that 
atherings that I have 


Indeed, 


never in all the out-door g 


ever witnessed have | known so much money 
to be spent in dress as for last Sunday’s races. 


Another thing that struck me at the Grand 
Prix was the extraordinary variety of the hats, 
which partook of every form, color and mode 
of trimming imaginable. On the whole, the 
effect was pleasing, for it ts certainly prefera- 
ble that women should coitfer themselves with 
hats suited to particular styles of beauty, or 
the reverse, instead of being limited by arbi- 
trary fashion to one shape and tint entirely out 
of keeping with the appearance of the wearer. 


I suppose that the person who is more de- 
lighted than anybody else over the victory of 
Baron Schickler’s horse, Ragotsky, was the 
pretty litthke Marquise de M., who is such a 
universal favorite in society here. It is not 
that she was so eager for Ragotsky to win, 
but her anxiety was lest Callistrate should 
carry off the blue ribbon. It seems that when 
Callistrate was sold as a yearling at Deauville, 
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the Marquise was there with her husband on her 
honeymoon. The Marquis took a fancy to 
the colt and was about to buy him, but she did 
not like the horse for some reason or other, 
and used all her influence to prevent him from 
bidding, carrying the day, of course. Now, 
according to the story current here, the good 
man gets so angry every time that he sees Cal- 
listrate win that he gives his wife a beating, and 
what he would have done if the horse had 
won the Grand Prix it is difficult to say. I 
may add that Callistrate is owned jointly by 
M. Abeille, a brother of the man killed at 
Nice by Mr. Deacon, Lord Shrewsbury being 
his partner in the proprietorship. 


On the evening following the Grand Prix, 
the Princesse de Sagan threw open the whole 
of her superb house in the Rue Saint Domin- 
ique, including the state apartments on the 
first floor, which have remained closed since 
1885, for a big ball given in honor of Princesse 
Letitia Bonaparte, widow of the Duke of 
Aosta. There were nearly two thousand 
guests present, but, owing to the fact that the 
weather was magnificent, and the vast grounds 
that surround the huge mansion illuminated a 
giorno, the salons were at no time anything 
like crowded. ‘The Princesse was attired in a 
robe of Tangerine peau de soie glace, with a 
truit-like bloom richly embroidered and span- 
gled like silver. ‘The corsage, draped with 
soft gauze and lace, silver-spangled, was em- 
bellished with numerous diamond ornaments. 
Brilliants in the hair, and pearls and diamonds 
glittering on the neck and bust, carried with 
the perfect grace and elegance that character- 
ize this ever-young, tall and slender Princesse, 
completed her eminently becoming and charm- 
ingly original toilette. Her American sister- 
in-law, the Baroness Selliere, was dressed in 
rose-colored silk with emerald-green velvet 
embroideries, whilst around her throat she 
wore a collar of superb diamonds, which 
attracted universal admiration. “The Duchesse 
of Aosta, who was received on her arrival by 
the Princesse de Sagan at the foot of the grand 
staircase, which she ascended leaning on the 
arm of young Count Bozon de ‘Talleyrand- 
Perigord, the son of the hostess, was attired in 
a robe of white satin, “ lampassée ’’ with gold, 
with a tablier of white tulle embroidered with 
gold, while in her black hair was a superb dia- 
mond riviere. Among others whom I noticed 
at the ball were the Duchesse d’Uzes, in a 


A handsome ‘Lamp with a 
very handsome shade is charm- 
But 
about the light it gives. If 


ingly attractive. how 
you would have perfection in 
light, possess yourself of an 
IMPERIAL BURNER, then 
you have the “ Ne plus ultra” 
Light. ‘To be had of the lead- 
ing Lamp dealers, and of 
BENNETT B. SCHNEIDER, 
Manufacturer and Importer, 
37 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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prune-colored satin toilette, trimmed with su- 
perb Venetian lace, the Marquise de Gallifet, 
in sky-colored satin, most artistically trimmed 
with black tulle and black jet; the Vicomtesse 
de Trederne, in a gown of cloth of silver 
opening out on a skirt of cloth of gold, and 


the Duchesse de Luynes in satin and velvet of 


a mauve tint. Among other royalties present 
were Prince Henri of Orleans, son of the Duc 
de Chartres, the Duke of Oporto, brother of 
the King of Portugal, the reigning Prince and 
Princess of Monaco, and the good looking In- 
dian Maharajah, Kapurchala. After supper, 
which was served at small tables by footmen 
arrayed in the splendid white liveries of the 
house of Talleyrand-Perigord, there was a co- 
tillon, led by the Comte de Contades with the 
Countess de Beauregard, and which did not 
terminate until after four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The day before yesterday we had anothe 
grand ball, given by the Duchesse de Doudeau- 
ville, and which was preceded by a dinner at 
which the guests numbered some one hundred 
and eighty. It was the most important func- 
tion of the kind here that I can remember, the 
dinner being served at twenty-two tables, of 
from eight to ten covers each, in the apart- 
ments on the ground floor of the ducal resi- 
dence. Astonishing to relate, the guest of 
honor was the Duchesse Aosta, a fact which 
excited universal surprise, since the Duke is 
not only a most devout Catholic, but also one 
of the principal leaders of the Royalist party in 
France, and as such, necessarily opposed to 
the Bonapartists, and to the sister-in-law of 
the excommunicated King Humbert. We 
live, however, in queer times, for the old 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, whose piety and even 
bigotry are such that she habitually wears a 
dress resembling that of a nun, found no bet- 
ter day to choose for the ball given for the 
début of her granddaughter, Mlle. de Chaul- 
nes, than a Friday. The debutante, by the 
bye, is the daughter of that ill-fated young 
Duchesse de Chaulnes who died from want 
and starvation in one of the most poverty 
stricken quarters of this city, after having been 
driven out of her husband’s house by her 
stern old mother-in-law, the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, who likewise deprived her of the 
guardianship of her children. The unfortunate 
young Duchesse made two or three sensational 
attempts to kidnap them, but so powerful is the 
influence which Madame de Chevreuse possesses 
in French society that notwithstanding the uni 
versal’ impression that she was more sinned 
against than sinning, and that she was more in- 
discreet than guilty, she was deserted by all her 
relatives and friends, and finally left to be buried 
at the expense of a former servant, the onl; 
one who had remained her friend to. the last. 


3 


Since I am on this subject, I may mentio 
that a great sensation has been created in the 
noble faubourg by the speech of the extreme 
ly wealthy Count de Greffuhle in the Depart 
ment of the Seine-et-Marne in support of the 
Republic. The Count’s family has hithert 
been noted for its fidelity to the cause of th: 
Comte de Paris, and his wife’s salon is one o 
the most exclusive and grandest that we have 
here. It may be imagined, therefore, the 
amount of talk to which his speech has given 
rise. Madame de Greffuhle is one of the 
cleverest and most charming of our mondaines. 

Comtesse de Champdose. 

Paris, 15 June, 1893. 
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is 
made 
that charming and stirring 
military drama entitled 


Rosedale, and written by 
the late Lester Wallack. 
Onc of my most frag- 
rant theatrical memories 
is the sturdy and gallant 


st 


this play by Mr. Wallack 


as 
doubt not that many of 
Vouue’s readers will re- 
call the many evenings 
that have been made de- 
ligittul by his fine per- Yip 
fi ince of this charac- My, 
t Joseph Haworth, ‘Y@ 
who was last seen on our 
t in The Crust of * 
S ty, will succeed but 
ely replace Wallack, 
y Sadie Martinot will 
i e heroine.*j 
= 

| place not the slightest f 
credence in the published 
reports that A. M. Pal- 
mer and Augustin Daly, 
of whom are now 

i.ondon, are making an 
irrangement by which 
Mr. Palmer will succeed 
\lr. Daly as manager of 
Daly’s Theatre in this 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 








Rather interesting 
statement comes 
from Boston. It 

that a revival will be 

in the autumn of 


age picture presented in 


\liot ‘Gray, and I 





Mr. Palmer is al- 


ly the lessee of the 

lison Square, the Garden and Palmer's 
atres, and he has more than he can 
d to as it is. Furthermore the com- 
season of Daly’s Theatre has been 
ned. In the autumn Sol Smith Rus- 


will play a long engagement, presenting 
Fitch’s new comedy, April Weather, 
toward mid-winter Rosina Vokes will 
an extended engagement during which 
will stage several new plays. So it is 
plain that Mr. Palmer will neither lease 
nanage Daly’s. 


st before sailing for Europe last month 
Palmer told me that in all probability he 
transfer his stock company at the open- 
f the season from Palmer’s Theatre to 
Garden Theatre. The Garden is un- 
tedly the most beautiful play house 
wn, but its white and gold decoration 
the general lightness of tone of the 
torium make it more suitable tor light 
ithan for the kind of serious drama Mr. 


had no thought of going on it. Now she is 
a full-fledged actress with one success to her 
credit. I have never heard that she has any 
ability as a singer, but then, as Mr. Hopper 
says, the part of Paguita does not call fora 
Patti. Miss Fox has been acting and singing 
for two years with scarcely a night's rest. She 
has certainly earned her vacation and a trip 
abroad. 


If you are one of those persons that are al- 
most pulseless, and are eager, therefore, to dis- 
cover something that may possi- 


—— 








oe 
dem 


‘i it\| Palmer is accustomed 
Ht to present. Still, the 
Hi great thing after all is 
the play, and if Mr. 
Palmer returns from 
abroad with even one 
stirring drama, I for 
one shall not bother 
myself about its source 
or the theatre in which 

it is acted. 


The reason why the 
comic opera, The 
Fencing Master, in 
which Marie ‘Tempest 
starred last season, was 
sold last week to Colo- 
nel Henry Mapleson, 
the son of Colonel 
James Mapleson, has 
not yet been told, but 
it is an extremely sim- 


ple matter. Miss 
Tempest made a 
charming Fencing 


Master, but the music 
she was compelled to 
sing in the rdle proved 
too great a strain on 
her rather thin voice, 
so her manager, J. M. 


Hill, did very well 
when he sold the 
opera. Laura Schir- 
mer Mapleson, who 
will sing the role next 
ne jy season, is a_ beautiful 
(K/¥ woman and she _ re- 
y joices in the title of 


the Imperial Court Singer. That is to say, 
she has sung before many of the crowned 
heads of Europe. I have never been able to 
see wherein such a fact made a singer or an 
actor any more valuable or attractive ; and in so 
far as Laura Schirmer Mapleson is concerned 
Iam quite sure she does not need such ex- 
traneous assistance. She will be supported, 
she tells me, by the members of the original 
Hill Opera Company, and she will appear in 
this city for many weeks. 


There has been plenty of bustle in the 
DeWolf Hopper Opera Company during the 
last fortnight, has there not? Little Edna 
Wallace, whom Mr. Hopper has married, and 
who is to succeed Della Fox as Paquita in 
Panjandrum until September, you will remem- 
ber as Wilbur’s Ann in the original production 
of The Girl I Left Behind Me, at the Empire 
Theatre. Miss Wallace, as I shall continue to 
call her, is a very clever young woman. A 
year ago she had never been on the stage and 


il 


————~— bly excite you, I recommend you 


to the Academy of Music, where 
Dr. Carver, the ex-scout, falls nightly with 
two horses and a stage coach from a broken 
bridge suspended twenty-five feet in mid- 
air. What this has to do with the Amer- 
ican drama is not quite apparent, but as to its 
power to startle the spectator there is not the 
slightest shadow of doubt. 


I have often thought of the similarity that 
exists between Sir Augustus Harris, the Lon- 
don manager and playright, and Augustin 
Daly, American playwright and London and 
American manager. ‘They are both responsi- 
ble for various melodramas—Sir Harris, for in- 
stance, for ‘he Prodigal Daughter, and Mr. 
Daly for Under the Gaslight and Pique; both 
have had a desire for a long time to reach out 
into the other’s country, and their Christian 
names are almost the same. The conspicuous 
difference now is that the former is a member 
of the English nobility, whereas the latter is 
still a plain man. Still, Sir Augustus has only 
been knighted about a year, and there should 
certainly be a chance in that direction for Mr. 
Daly—tfor has he not transferred, it would seem 
for of the time, Miss Ada Rehan to 
London? ‘The Queen should not be ungrate- 
ful. 


most 





ryYRRE 


Bessie Tyrre, of the Lyceum Stock Com- 
pany, has played in New York various comedy 
characters, and I have yet to see her come on 
the stage in an ill-fitting gown. Miss Tyrre 
is not an actress of any extraordinary amount 
of talent, but she is young, piquant and 
promising. She has Mrs. Kendal to thank 
tor recommending her to the Lyceum. 

Isabel Evesson reminds me always of peaches 
and cream. Her complexion is so fresh! She 
is one of the American stage She 
comes from Boston, where she was, some years 
ago, leading lady of the Boston Museum 
Stock Company. When the Garden Theatre 
opened she was its leading lady in Alphonse 
Daudet’s play, Husband and Wife. She made 
a splendid success as Dearest in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. Her last appearance was in The 
Crust of Society. 


beauties. 
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Grace Kimball has been chosen by Daniel 
Frohman to succeed Virginia Harned as lead- 
ing lady for E. H. Sothern, when that comedian 
comes to the Lyceum Theatre next month to 
appear in Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Miss 
Kimball is a very pretty girl, and furthermore 
she has much intelligence and ability as an 
actress. In is delightful; in 
serious scenes, convincing. ‘Three years ago 
she would have been the leading lady of the 
Booth-Barrett combination, had not Mr. 
Barrett unexpectedly died. Last winter she 
was leading lady of the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters. rh. 


comedy she 





MISS GRACHI 


KIMBALI 


A LONDON NOTI 


I have expatiated somewhat diffusely on 
woman's dress and fashions of late, and yet 
men’s habiliments play an equally important 
part in the always pertinent question of what 
one is to wear. Changes in masculine fash- 
ions, though no less arbitrary, are certainly 
less marked than those of feminine attire. An 
inch or added or taken 
trom the coat tails; a longer slope of waist, 
1 greater width of trouser, an exuberance 
in neckties, a higher altitude of collar and 
a more aggressively pointed shoe, are all, to be 


two more or less, 


sure, tiny details taken singly, but they stamp 
the man of fashion and express the vogue of 
the moment. 

frock coats an indis- 
up-to-date 


To be more explicit 


pensable necessity to a London 
man—are built, this season, lunger waisted and 
shorter in_ the skirts. The material 


iffected is a soft black serge, the old diagonals 


most 


and cross-ways being quite discountenanced. 
Chis, to be smart, should be worn in volumi- 


fastened rather low down with a 


tolds 


‘ingle stone pin button, cither a ruby set in a 


nous 


narrow gold rim, or a diamond or sapphire ; 
trom dark blue to royal 
purple, turquoise and all shades of red. Shirts 
change but very little from season to season : 


in color they vary 


blue and pink cheviots with white collars are 
always smart, and for evening wear, two small 
pearl or diamond buttons are the latest and 
best form. Trousers have grown decidedly in 
width. Poole is making them to spring 
broadly over the instep, working in towards 
the knee and wider again as they meet the 
hips. Aijl striped materials are the fashion 
of the moment, particularly dark and _ light 
blue, steel gray and black, or brown and 
black, and whatever the tone chosen for the 
trousers, should be repeated in the waistcoat, 
unless it is made of the same material as the 
coat. Top hats, to be swagger, should be bell 
shaped in the crown and sharply curved in the 
brim, a sort of modified George the Fourth 
‘«¢ beaver,’” and socks, which always form an 
important item in man’s toilette are modestly 
be-sprigged in a dull yellow on dark grounds 
of navy blue, grenat or black. 


At the Spanish Embassy a grand luncheon 
was given the other day at which Queen Isa- 
bella and her nominal husband, whom she sees 
about twice a year, were both present. The 
fat and good-natured old Queen wore a mag- 
nificent gown of violet brocade, trimmed with 
Alengon lace, and a bonnet of lilac tulle with 
bunches of Parma violets which looked some- 
what too juvenile even for her wig. On the 
left of the bodice, just where the heart should 
be, was a large medallion set with diamonds, 
containing a portrait of King Alfonso x111. in 
a group with his sisters. The Queen gave her 
hand to the Ambassador, while the Ambassa- 
dress took the arm of the diminutive King 
Consort. The table was magnificently decor- 
ated with roses, and the menu _ included, 
among other things, des noix de veau lucidas 
and des ceufs a la duchesse. 


A lovely material for silk shirts, which are 
indispensable in warm weather, is the armure 
silk, which has a double twill on the right 
side, and, therefore, with an appearance of 
richness has little or no lustre. As the colors 
this year are all very vivid, and nearly all the 
materials shot upon two shades, the dull silks 
tone down what the French call the very 
«¢ boyant ” appearance that ladies’ blouse waists 
would otherwise present. Pink and blue 
shirts, both of silk and cambric, with white 
collars and black ties, will be fashionable for 
country wear, and can be worn either with 
black or white skirts. 
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MISS ISABEL EVESSON 


The burning of the Cedarhurst Club house 
last week means a great blow to the summer 
gaiety at Far Rockaway and Lawrence as well 
as at Cedarhurst itself, for the pretty little 
club house has been a great rallying place for 
the different cottagers who, while they enjoy a 
home life, need sadly some place to meet for 
any large entertainments. Mr. and Mrs, 
Hinckley and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Neilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Middleton Burrill and Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Cheever who live close to Cedar- 
hurst, will have to keep open house for the re- 
mainder of the season. 


LETTERS TO MRS. G. 


Went to Gorham’s yesterday, as you 

wished, and priced silver-plated candle- 

sticks for Mabel’s dressing-table. They 
come in three different sizes—seven, nine and 
ten inches high. Those seven inches are the 
prettiest, I think, for her, and are g10 a pair, 
I bought some of the candle-holders. They 
were brought out about a year ago. It is 
a little cylinder concealing a spring to 
which the candle is attached, and pressed 
down until only the wick appears. Then 
an ordinary candle-shade-holder is put on, 
and as the wick burns the spring rises, so 
keeping the candle always the same height, 
preventing any flickering, or the dropping 
of the wax. The cylinders are made 
of celluloid in all colors, and they claim that 
it is a capital invention. You can also get 
cunning little lamps to set in the candlesticks, 
and Mrs. Collins has the prettiest shades for 
them, edged with a smoked crystal bar gle 
fringe, and some jewelled butterflies for candle 
shades, that you must get for your parlor. 

I enclose this card just received ; it will cive 
us a very correct idea how to word our invita- 
tions for Mabel’s party. It comes from 
Tiffany’s, so is “the thing.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Rollins 
At Home 
On Tuesday August the sixth. 
“Fern Cliff” 
Elizabeth 
New Jersey 
Rollins all the 


Garden Party 
and Children’s Fete 
from five until eight. 


I have been with Mrs. 


morning. 


We went to Altman’s for blue and white 
Japanese rugs and dotted Swiss curtains, and 
we found there the prettiest beaded porticres 
for only $13. Then to Best’s on Twenty- 
third Street, where she bought Fanny ging! 1m 
frocks enough to last her a year, instead of six 
months. 

What dainty, pretty little clothes one can 
get there ! 

Tom would choke with rage if I should 
suggest his going there now, but I solemnly 
protest I saw boys (I beg their pardon, young 
men) as tall as he is, trying on very stylish 
overcoats, but they were not Sophs at Yale, 
only Berkeley Cadets. By the way, Tom 
wants me to go with him some day next weck 
to Renwick’s to look at some kind of a trap. 
He says “ Bonny” is in fine condition this 


spring. 


I heard a very funny story the other 
day. 

A little girl visiting some friends was taken 
to drive in the afternoon. At dinner her 
uncle asked how she liked his new T-cart ; at 
the same time her aunt gave an order to have 
something placed on the dinner-wagon. 

The child looked all around the room, then 
“TI don’t know what it is,” she said ; “ Jane 
told me that was the dinner-wagon, but nobody 
has shown me the T-cart yet!” I 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Changes of address must be received at 
the office of Vogue on or before Tuesday, of 
the week of publication, to take effect  tiat 
week. Changes arriving later than Tuesday 


take effect the following week. . 
‘’ 
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